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NUMBER 16. 





Original 


I. 
Iy the following sketches of my life, there will be found no ac- 
count of marvellous incidents, perilous events, or supernatural 
appearances ; nor, in fact, any relations worthy of admittance 


into a romance @ la Radcliffe. The most marvellous incident 


| 
has been iny continued ill luck ; the most perilous event, my 


taking the precedence of my brethren in visiting this world — 


it may well be called perilous, as I was thereby obliged to bear 
the weight of their evils as well as my own; and with regard | 
to tle appearance of visiters from the unknown world, [ have | 
never been favored with the acquaintance of any hobgoblin, to | 
the best of my remembrance. 
heard; and horrid sounds which broke upon the ear in the si- 
lence of the midnight hour! But the groans have been caused 
hy the howling wind in pouring through the blinds of my 


chamber, like the meaning of a departed spirit, weeping for || . : : 
||my mind had invested with more than earthly charms. Fortu- 


those who remain; and the sounds have issued from some me- 
lodious cat, which woke the stillness of midnight with its pleas- 
ing serenade. How often, on such occasions, have I also de- 
sired to become a performer, and been prevented alone by want | 
of an insfrument, by the aid of which I might execute from my | 
chamber window! 
tions might have interrupted the harmony ; but this is frequently | 
the case with persons possessing the best inclinations, who are 
destitute only of ability. 

Having thus honestly informed the reader in regard to what 
this relation does not possess, I will farther inform him that it 
is simply a reminiscence of some periods cf my existence. — 
Being unable to furnish farther support of its veracity than my 
simple assertion, [must rely on his goodness to believe as large 
a portion as he possibly can—and I doubt not it will be as 
much as the story requires. 

I shall give but little information in regard to my surname. 
As the Yankees possess the adinirable privilege of changing 





their names at any session of the state legislature, it is very | 
possible that mine may have undergone sundry improvements, | 


and would therefore be of no assistance to the reader in tracing 
my genealogical tree. Suffice it to say that I possessed a sur- 


name, and in addition was furnished with the harmonious sobri- 





I have never been able to account for this | 


selection of what I have termed a nickname, for such it appears | 


quet of — Diggory ! 


to be — but to it has been owing much of the misery of my ex- | 
istence ; and [remember of having been continually tormented 


in the days of my childhood with the repetition of some nursery 


lines concluding with the melodious symphony, ‘ Diggory, Dig- || 


gory, Dock !’ 

] was born in a small village in the interior of the state of 
Massachusetts. 
of some property, and desirous of giving his children a better | 
education than could be procured at the village school. For! 


this purpose it was his intention to transplant me, when J arrived 
at a proper age, to the town of 
larce academy. 


, in which was situated a} 

. . . . | 
But until that period arrived, I seemed to exist | 
m purgatory. Of course there were some bright spots in that 


| 

. ~ | 
portion of my earcer, for few situations are so completely over- |! 

© | 


shadowed as not to admit some few beams of sunshine. But as 
I was the elder child, it was considered proper, firstly, that my 
amount of punishment, when evil was committed, should be in | 
Proportion to my amount of years; secondly, that being the 
elder, I must have led the others astray, and should therefore in 
justice receive their portion ; and lastly, I was better able to 
bear it than they, for the same reason. No event, therefore, 
weurred derogatory to propriety, in which the children were | 
participators, but T was called upon to receive its benefits ; when 
frequenily, had I been tried by an impartial jury, I should have 
been pronounced not guilty. The situation of ‘unlucky Joe’ 
Was to he envied, compared to mine. So much for the advan- 
tages of an elder son in a republican country ! 

At the age of fourteen, I was removed, for the purpose of 
completing my education, to the academy before mentioned, at 
the town of ———. I resided with a private family, in com- 
ny with several school-mates. The daughter of otur host was 
rather young, rather pretty, and very coquettish. ¢ But thereby 
hangs a tale !’ 





ee 
ta | 


Dismal groans, indeed, I have || 


It is very possible, however, that my exer- || 


1] From earth Lask no more ; 


My father was a gentleman farmer, possessed |}. 


| At school my usual ill luck seemed to follow me. I was al- | 
ways in trouble 





and my teacher used to declare that my ro- | 


'guish propensities were impressed upon my countenance. To| 


| be sure, no one was ever so complimentary as to term me beau- 


tiful, and my vanity never led me to suppose that T should cap- 


/tivate woman's heart through my prepossessing appearance. — 
| But for all this, I could never perceive the marks to which the 


master alluded, as distinctly as others. It may have been that 


I was not a proper judge! Whither this was the case or not, [| 


am certain that I derived all the advantages of possession, being 


|continually watched by the eye of suspicion, and sometimes 


unjustly punished for fear I might escape when guilty. 
Ii. 


Among others who appeared to have entered into a combina- | 


| tion for my injury, Nature seemed to have leat her influence — 
| oes 

j}and had furnished me with a very romantic temperament, which 
led me to appreciate all her visible beauties, and some which 





existed only in my own imagination ; and [ have often thought 


myself ardently attached to some sentimental damsel, whom 


nately for me, however, my love was as changeable as moment- 





arily intense — and this has in some degree preserved me from 


ill consequences. 


Such being my disposition, it will naturally be concluded 


| that T was an ardent lover of poetry — not merely with that ad- 
|miration which leads us to peruse the works of others, but that 
which teaches us to write, or endeavor to write, ourselves. My 
leisure moments were frequently occupied in composing lines, 
in which sound and sentiment were conveyed with little regard 


| to sense. 

With the daughter of the gentleman at whose house I resided, 
and to whom reference has already been made, I soon found 
| myself deeply in love ; and she, to cherish her natural love of 
admiration, nourished my passion. Many were the tender 
words, languishing looks, and soft pressures of the hand, which 


|! lavished upon her — and many were the poetical effusions 
which I wrote in her praise. The following may convey some 


idea of the pieces then issued. || 
TO —. 1 
| 
Blooms that sweet blush for me, love, 
Like tints of Summer's sky ? 
Like sunbeams on the sea, love, 
For me doth flash that eye? 


And may T hope thy heart, love, | 





Is moved by thoughts of me ? 


Wilt thou such joy impart, love, 
To him who loves but thee? 


| 5 aes faa ae 
} If bliss so great be mine, love, 


With pleasure’s drops divine, leve, 
Life’s cup is flowing o’er. 
| 

| But my passion, which on this occasion was carried to a far- 


| ther extent than usual, was destined to an abrupt termination. 
| 


i| The tender bud of admiration, being warmed by the soft sun- 


shine of her approbation, blossomed into the flower of love ! — 

| And being one day in her company, I found myself on my 
knees holding her hand, and, while looking up in her face with 
the sentimental expression of a whipped spaniel, uttering a 
most hyperbolical declaration of ‘eternal devotion.” To my 
earnest entreeties that she would consent to be mine, 


She blushed, sighed, and hung down her head; 


and as I was on the point of impressing the ‘sweet, sweet kiss 
lof love’ upon her lips, according to the practice of the most ap-| 
| proved novel-writers, she stopped me with the remark, that 
she possessed the greatest esteem for my friendship, but she’ 
‘could never consent to become the wife of one of the name of' 

— Diggory! At this moment, the noise of stifled laughter, || 
'from spectators of my performance, burst on my ear like the 

sound of a thunderclap. Without casting a look about me, I 

‘rushed from the house in a transport of rage, with the appear- | 
| 


ance of a confirmed maniac. [ could not remain in the house 


jafter this; my pride, my sensitiveness, my very romance was. 
| wounded, 

But the ridicule attached to my melancholy catastrophe did) 
|not terminate with my change of residence. With the railroad 


‘rapidity with which scandal is circulated in a country town, my || 


story was promulgated throughout the village. I could not go 
into company without seeing a smile on the countenance of ev- 
ery lady I addressed, which they in vain endeavored to conceal, 
and a diabolical grin extending the mouth and displaying the 
tusks of each one of the more brutish portion of humanity. | 
have often wondered how I abstained from committing suicide, 
after the custom of love-crossed swains. Yet more !—my cup 
of misery was not yet full. 

During a period of unusual barrenness in news relating to 
‘enormous cabbages,’ ‘stupendous pumpkins,’ and ¢ remarkable 
crops,’ my story, with some modifications, and, of course, the 
omission of names, was published in the country newspaper, 
and thus circulated to the vast edification of the reading public. 

Finding it impossible to stem the current of ridicule attached 
to me by direct opposition, I swam with the tide, and joining in 
the laugh, improved upon the circumstances. In short, through 
the aid of my embellishments, so many editions were narrated, 
that few knew which to believe. Some laughed at me, and 
some at the lady. But in order to complete my success, and to 
show my contempt for the cause of my misfortunes, I published 
the following verses with my initials, in the paper which con- 
tained my history. 

RETROSPECTIONS, 
Hlow prone are we to think we love, 
To think that we adore, 
When beauty doth our fancy move — 


Our fancy —‘tis no more! 


And beauty, too, full often seems 
An image of the mind, 

Like forms which oft exist in dreains, 
But leave a blank behind. 


As o’er the mirror’s polished face, 


Bright figures faintly glide, 
ut leave behind noe deeper trace 
Than shadows on the tide; 


Thus o’er my heart, like twilight’s gleam, 





Sweet thoughts of love will come, 
But pass like bubbles on the stream, 


Like insects in the sun. 

When o'er my inind such thought did dow, 
In fond, though foolish days, 

It burned with so intense a glow, 
It perished in the blaze! 


This covp d’ clat operated as I had desired. The laugh which 
had so frequently been heard at my expense, now turned against 
the lady ; and her reputation as a flirt being widely extended, 


she found herself, at the age of eighteen, ‘ shorn of her beams,’ 


and with the enviable prospect enjoyed by maiden ladies. 


IIT. 


One would have supposed that my past experience” would 
have imposed an effectual restraint upon my imagination. — 
For an interval, indeed,it was so. But when time softened the 
pain of my wound, though it could not prevent me from indulg- 
ing my attachment to beauty, it withheld me from declaring my 
sentiments, till one occasion which will never be forgotten. 

I shall not dwell long on my future history, but hasten on- 


ward toward that portion which will alone interest the reader — 
my second and last declaration of love. 


In due course of time my education was completed, and I re- 
moved to the ¢ literary emporium,’ to enter on my future career. 
Years passed on; my acquaintance was widely extended, my 
prospects flattering, and misfortune seemed to have forgotten 
me. 

Among the circle of my acquaintances was one family, to 
which I was a frequent visiter, and in whose company I derived 
more than ordinary pleasure. Some trivial benefits which cir- 
cumstances had enabled me to confer, originated the intimacy 
so much to my satisfaction. 

But among the attractions which called me to their residence, 
the most powerful was that derived from the bright eyes and 
sweet smiles of a lovely daughter. From the commencement 
of our acquaintance, I found myself becoming more and more 
ardently attached, not with the effervescent spirit which char- 
acterized my boyish days, but with a pure, fervent, and hallowed 
feeling. But yet [ dared not express my sentiments. Though 
1 perceived, by the soft smile and transient sparkle of the eye, 
that my evening visit was not unwelcome, I dared not think 
that [ was a cherished guest —I only hoped it might be so. 
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Tt was a beautiful sfemnes on the commencement of Sum- 
mer, when we visited one of the many pleasant resorts in the 
vicinity of the city. The air never before seemed half so pure, 
or the sky so sweetly serene ; and my heart bounded with joy 
as I walked by the side of my lovely companion. It seemed as | 
though ‘coming events cast a brightness before,’ and I lived in 
anticipated pleasure. | 


We were speaking of the gratification derived from retrospec- || 


tion, and became more than usually, perhaps necessarily, senti- 
mental. But this was a subject on which she was more than 
usually eloquent. 

‘And indeed,’ she continued, ‘ when we reflect on our past || 
moments of Seaainne, we appear to live once more in their 
enjoyment ; and their remembrance is attended with that pure 
and hallowed feeling of pleasure, which we derive from the 
portraits of absent friends.’ 

‘ But,’ 
difference in opinion, ‘ my own experience would teach that re- 
trospection is too often conducive of evil — for, in endeavoring 
to avoid the sorrows which folly has given to us, we are fre- 


quently debarred from procuring those pleasures we might oth- | 


erwise attain. The recollection of one youthful folly — o 
which you are already aware — has cast a chill on my heart, 
which will probably ever prevent me from following the current || 
of affection.’ 


‘The remembrance of one rebuff,’ she replied, as a slight. 
blush tinged her countenance, ‘should not debar us from the 
pursuit of a cherished purpose — and,’ she continued, as the 
color yet deepened on her cheek and forehead, ‘and should our 
affections be once bestowed on an undeserving object, we ought | 
not therefore to shut our hearts against such feelings, but rather 
seek some one more worthy, by whom they might be better ap- 
preciated.’ 


‘May I then, dearest,’ I exclaimed, taking her hand, and for- | 


getting all previous resolutions, ‘ may I then hope that the one, 
despised and ridiculed for cherishing a supposed attachment, 
will at last find that a pure affection may meet with reward ? — 
Can you,’ I continued, perceiving that her hand was not with- | 
drawn, ‘can you bestow your affections on one who has little || 
more than his love to offer? —on one possessing the detested | 
appellation of — Diggory?’ The sweet, soft smile which trem- | 
bled on her lips, the throbbing bosom, and the downcast eye, 
conveyed the happy conviction that 1 had not loved in vain. 


Kind reader! If your patience has enabled you to continue | 
with me thus far, we shall equally rejoice that our tasks are 


ended. I am now a husband, and two little necessities, now 


clinging to my knees, salute me by the endearing title ‘ father.’ | 


Before the consummation of such event, however, as I wished 


not to entail my designation upon my descendants, the name of | 


Diggory 
state,’ 
another in its stead. 


, by virtue of an act from the ‘fathers of the 
was for ever abolished, and permission allowed to adorn 


summit of glory, it must, for a while, remain unknown. 
W. E. P. 








TO ANTOINETTE, 


ON SINGING A TYROLESE SONG. 


Original. 
O, Lavy, touch the light guitar, 
And sing to me that song again, 
Recalling fancies from afar, 
And wreathing links of memory’s chain 
With visions from the sunny Past, 
While flowers around its shades are cast. 


Enchantress! thou hast power to call — 
In tones more sweet than e’er was sung 
The wild bird’s lay by waterfall — 
As bright a spell as e’er was flung 
Around that deep, mysterious tone 
Which Nature claims as all her own. 


From softest zephyr’s gentle sigh, 
Which searce Eolia’s harp would fill, 
To the wild whirlwind’s piercing cry, 
That breaks upon the trembling hill — 
Thou bidst them to thy tones impart 
Rich cadence for thy heavenly art. 


The breathing voice in earth and air, 
The murmur on the heaving sea, 
The song of joy —thy ery, despair, 
Each hold communion deep with thee ; 
Thou callst them to thy tuneful cell, 
And weayst them with thy magic spell. 


Then touch again the light guitar, 
And sing to me thy sweetest song — 
So soft — while every echoing star 
And every breeze thy notes prolong ; 
And If will sing of music’s power, 
Which charmed and blessed the magic hour. G. 


I replied, in order to continue the subject, not from a_/|| 


As that name has not yet arrived to the || 











A TALE OF HUMBLE LIFE. | 


BY WILLIAM COMSTOCK, 


Original. 





Mine be the flowers that freely blow 
In each uncuitured spot — 

| Anemone, with leaves of snow, 

And blue forget-me-not. 


| THE RADICALS. 
| 
| 
| 


Tue old Parkman mansion is still standing in the state of New 
/York. It has lost something of its former grandeur, but it is 
still a noble edifice, and the long avenue Jeading from the high- 

| way to the dengan’ i is partially shaded by the old trees, which 
in the days of their glory lined its sides and threw a thick and 
| continuous shade upon the gravelly walk. The large white || 

|| gate now writhes upon its hinges as you open it, and the huge 
over the || 

i" 

| gate-posts, have been shattered by stones, and the dust lies 

|thick upon the broken glass. The ruins of an extensive gar- 

‘den, near the house — broken fonts, and choked hot-houses, be- 

|speak the liberality of the former inhabitants. But of these || 

| things it is not necessary to speak at large. It is enough to say || 

‘that the original occupier of the grounds was arich Virginian, | 

| who, for reasons known only to himsel!, removed from his na- 

‘tive state and settled at the North, having given freedom to all | 

his slaves excepting an old negro by the name of Cesar, who || 

/refused to act on his own responsibility, thus showing a faith- 
; ful attachment to his master’s family, equally honorable to his 
|own feelings and the humanity of the high-souled Southerner. 
| Years passed away, and the Parkman grounds became much || 

1 improved, although not precisely in the same manner as those | 
|| of the surrounding farmers. Elegance and ease appeared to be | 
|}more studied than blunt utility. Where the Northern hus- | 
‘bandman would have planted a cornfield, Mr. Parkman had | 
laid out a splendid garden. Where the farmer would have 
looked for a future stock of good heavy timber, Mr. Parkman | 
saw only a delightful grove of young trees. In walking over | 
the Virginian’s grounds, you might encounter a young lady 
reclining in an arbour with a gilt-covered volume in her hand, | 

_instead of a rustic leaning on his spade. That Mr. Parkman | 

“had a right to do as he thought proper with his own property, | 

/no one could deny, yet did his homely neighborscontrive to find | 

much fault with his magnificence —nay, his generosity itself || 

was considered a crying evil. But these charges amounted to | 

‘nothing, and it was hot unul a worthy old deacon, who had | 

|| cheated an orphan girl out of her heritage, denounced him as 

slave-holder, that much excitement could be raised. In the | 
most affecting terms were the sufferings of poor Cesar set 

i forth ; 

ened in his behalf— white handkerchiefs were in requisition. | 

There was not a village maiden but heaved a heavy sigh from |) 
the bottom of her heart as she saw old Cesar ride through the | 

| street, side by side, in the same carriage with his ‘proud and | 

’ At length, the public curiosity could be re- 

|| Strained no longer. About a dozen of the village rabble, head-| 

|| jed by a deputation from the poor of the town, being resolved to | 
|| see that strange monster, a slave, turned up the avenue in rio | 
||}of Mr. Parkman’s house, and peeped into the kitchen door. | 
| There sat the fat and sleck-skinned old negro patiently devour- | 
ing a roasted pig which the white cock had placed on a platter 
|, before him. 


|lanterns which burned brightly each coming night, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


the sympathies of the whole neighborhood were awak- 


| tyrannical master. 


\| 
| 
He looked up and grinned at the squalid and || 


| barefoot visiters who had come to condole with him, and, if| 


town, and bore their ardent gaze for some time with great| 
equanimity. Butas their noisy murmurs became louder, as 
| they vented their imprecations on his cruel master, he at length || 
| arose, and going to the door, asked them what hey desired. 

{| We will set you free, if you like!’ cried a halting beggar, 
| whose lank visage afforded a striking contrast to the plump and 
shining cheeks of the bondman. 


| * Down with the tyrant!’ shouted a fellow whom Parkman 
| had presented with a new pair of boots on the preceding day. 
‘Let ’s 


take the poor fellow away with us,’ 


|| in his head like a pair of compasses in a storm. ‘You take me || 
|| way, will you?’ and seizing the poker he pursued the philan- 
|| thropists down the avenue, who fled to the top of their speed 
|| their rags fluttering in the wind, until they reached the high- 
way, when they slunk off, each to his separate home. Having 
|learned the truth of Solomon’s proverb, that ‘he who inter-|| 
|| fereth with business belonging not to him, is like him that ta-| 
keth a dog by the ears,’ the country people gradually ceased ex- 
| hibiting any open dislike to the rich stranger; but nourished | 
|; all that envious malignity in their hearts against him which 


| the vulgar and clownish rustic never fails to feel for those who | 


|| are more learned or eminent than himself. Two events hap- 
pened shortly after the arrival of Mr. Parkman at the North. 
His wife died, and a son and heir was born. The boy was 
named Frederick. 
his mistress. He was laid in the family vault. 





!now devoted all his attention to the education of his little 


Frederick at his father’s table. 
convert to the doctrine of equality 


| tempt. 


|| did he address them in the most friendly manner 


possible, free him from the domination of Mr. Parkman, Cesar 
| knew that he was an object of curiosity to the people of the || 


‘What ’s dat you say ?’ cried Cesar, his large eyes turning || 


Old Cesar did not long survive the loss of 


Mr. Parkman | 


SVS 


son, 
who, as he grew up, gave evidence that he inherited all the no- 


ble and princely virtues of his parent. Mr. P 
truly great minds, had no narrow prejudices. 


Parkman, like all 
He suffered his 


| boy to play with the poorest of the village lads, and oftentimes 


did a shoemaker’s son or a blacksmith’s boy sit by the side of 
Not that Mr. Parkman was qa 
He knew that there is as 
much difference between men as there is between the oak and 


the herb, but he still considered them all human beings, and as 
/such, entitled to good treatment and punctilious civility, He 


was one of the good old Washington school. The Father of 


| his Country never allowed any man to be more polite than him- 
self. I will not pretend to say that Parkman’s neighbors we 


re 


always sensible of his condescension. No. They considered 


| themselves as good as he was, and every act of politeness on 


his part was regarded by them as a triumph — a victory gained 


| over him, which encouraged them to look for still greater con. 
| 


cessions. But there was, at the same time, a something awe- 


| inspiring in the very look of the aristocrat, which even Jacobin 


impudence could not withstand. With the innocent and youth- 
ful Frederick it was different, and the neighboring farmers and 
mechanics instructed their boys to look upon him with econ- 
This they were not averse todo. Envy isa plant that 
needs little watering. The bumpkins could not deny that 
Frederick was very generous, very liberal, and paid all the ex- 


penses of a frolic out of his own pocket; but then he wore bet- 


| ter clothes than themselves, his skates wers sharper than theirs, 


,and instead of a rough sled, he joined in their sports upon the 
snowy hills with a handsomely painted knee-sleigh with bright 
bar-irons! Consequently he was proud. It is true that he did 
not show any pride in his words or actions, yet he was so much 
richer than themselves, they were certain that he must be 
It was natural, and they would be proud if they were 
in his place. Consequently he must be proud. Perhaps every 
lad would not immediately have jumped to this conclusion, but 
there was one Ephraim Riggles among them, a big, burly fel- 
low, the son of a tanner, with a large head, bie feet, and hands 
of peodigions dimensions. This fellow made up in zeal what 
he lacked in knowledge. The slight, handsome figure of Fred- 
,erick was to him an eye-sore. Both he and his father hated 

They were utilita- 


|| proud. 


every thing elegant, splendid or beautiful. 
| rians by nature, and the lusty ox orstrong cart-hurse were their 
| beau ideal of excellence. Parkman and his son were very lib- 
erally hated by the worthy pair. So Ephraim took the first 
| opportunity to prejudice the other lads against Frederick. The 
youth was first treated coldly, then spurned and snaried at, and 
finally driven from their society. ‘That’s right!’ eried Rig- 
| gles, as he saw poor Frederick dragging his broken sleigh 
|, homeward. ‘That’s right, ed boys, we want none of your 
lawyers and gentry with us.’ There were, however, a few 
families in the vicinity whose views were not quite so radical 
as those of Riggles, and Frederick was not left wholly without 
associates ; 
his father’s grounds, as the village boys would take every op- 
portunity to insulthim when they caught him abroad. In vain 
, and strive to 
| win their confidence by those acts of generosity which Were so 
|| natural to him. ‘We want nothing to do 
with fellows that has got nothing to do but _ about and go 
| to school, and who is too proud to speak to us.’ 


but he was obtiged to confine himself principally to 


Riggles would cry, 


3ut Frederick was not even permitted to rest at ease within 
|his own borders. Those fellows destroyed his pleasure boat, 
in which he was wont to sail on the lake — threw stones at his 
|| pigeon house, and piled mud on the seats of a little arbour in 
|| which he had frequently resorted to read and study. 
|| I will not dwell on the period of Frederick’s youth. His fa- 
|| ther died shortly after he came of age, 
i left his sole heir. Frederick made but little alteration in his 
| || predecessor’s arrangements, but still oceupied the paternal 
mansion. He led home a handsome bride in his twenty-second 
| year, and a lovely daughter graced his house in less than a 
| year after his marriage. Fifteen years rolled away. Emeline 
| Parkman had become an elegant and intelligent girl, and her 
| father had begun to be much known and esteemed by the most 
eminent inhabitants of his native state. Still he had not con- 
| formed in any respect to the opinions and manners of those who 
surrounded him, The same love of splendor and elegance — 


and the young man was 


1 


| 


, || the same profuse liberality was apparent at his hospiiabie man- 





|| sion, which had so much offended the levellers of the town. 
|| But light had gradually found its way among them, and the bit- 

terness of their envy and prejudice had had time to dissipate 
itself in a great degree. Still the embers were not extinguish- 
ed. It wanted but a breath tostir themtoa flame. How that 
was afforded, we shall discover by tracing the course of onrold 
acquaintance, Ephraim Ephraim was early distin- 
guished for his abject love of money. He had no difficulty in 
passing off his avarice for industry, and his niggardliness for 
economy. His heart was never @usceptible of one kindly emo- 
tion. He oppressed the poor and stinted himself in order to 
|| hoard up wealth, and by steadily working at his father’s busi- 
ness, he had by this time amassed several thousands of dol- 





> > 
Liggles. 
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SS 


lars. To a man whose youth had been spent in the lowest | 


rank o 


affect the c 
discovered there was something wanting beside money to ena-| 


ble him to gain admission into polite society. He was but a| 
gilded hog after all, and was as little capable of enjoying the, 
conversation of refined men and women, as they were of being | 
pleased with his boorish manners and narrow views. eviie! 
thus baflled, he determined to revenge upon the ‘aristocracy,’ | 
as he began to call them. He became a politician, and pretend- 
eda great affection for the laboring classes. 

He perceived that he should occupy but a very inferior sta-| 
tion in the rank of the ‘aristocracy,’ but he knew that the blind | 
respect Which the ignorant generally pay to wealth would en-| 
able him to be their leader. He thought it was 


company of men of standing and influence; but he | 


Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven, 


and accordingly summoned the poor, illiterate farmers and me-| 
chanics to meet him at his house on a certain evening. | 
In the largest room of a commodious farm-house, sat the re-| 
doubtable Riggles. A table stood before him on which lay 
several books and some stationary. 
one wick of which was pulled down, threw a lurid glare over 
the coarsely-furnished apartment, and discovered several work- 
men seated against the opposite walls, whose rigid features and || 
imperturbable silence might have led a transient observer to| 
suppose they were wooden images. There were some signs of | 
impatience on the countenance of Riggles as he said, ‘ Where | 
Here I have waited for them half an| 
hour, and have nobody but my own workmen. Do they think || 
that we can do this great work alone 2?’ 
Just then the door slowly opened, and a tall man witha stoop | 
in his gait, a leather 
and his face begrimed with soot and fine black dust, strided in-| 
to the room. | 
‘Ye aint all in darkness, I hope!’ cried he, looking about || 
him in order to recognise the countenances of the party. 
‘Economy! Mr. Leek. Economy is the salvation ofa state,’ 
said Riggles. ‘If you wish to see the glare of the tyrannical || 
aristocracy, you must go up yonder to the big house.’ j 
“Ay, Landen ye,’ grinned Leek, ‘they have got some | 
kind of a party up there I believe ; but we ’ll put a stop to their | 
pianees and fine doings. Hey, Mr. Riggles ?’ | 
‘I think so,’ returned Riggles; ‘we ’ll teach ’em they must 
come down to honest labor, like other folks. Down with the 
tyrants! down with the aristocracy ! 


ean the fellows be? 


That’s my motto, gen- 


| 
tlemen.’ | 


‘So I say,’ cried a couple of athletic men who now entered | 
with clubs in their hands —‘ down with silk gowns and black || 
coats! Liberty and equal rights!’ 

*Ha! Stamford, Reynolds, good night!’ cried Riggles; ‘ 
we will proceed to business.’ 

‘Well,’ said Stamford 
to smash in the windows?’ 

‘O no, you don’t understand our plan,’ said Riggles, pointing 
to his books, ‘ we must do every thing according to law,’ 

‘What!’ said Reynolds, ‘aint we going to be clear of all 
laws? Have we got to obey the laws too 2? 

‘Yes,’ said Riggles, ‘ we must obey them at present, for fear | 
of consequences. What we want todo is to put in our own 
officers, and make new laws. 


now | 


cried Stamford and Reynolds eagerly. 


‘And we must make labor the most honorable of all qualifi- || 


cations for office,’ continued Riggles. ‘We don’t want any of| 
your larning oad studies and college bred, we want good hard | 
hands and sturdy limbs. We want such men to rule the na-| 
tion as know how to be useful,’ 

‘So we do!’ cried Stamford; ‘labor is the thing. Here is | 
myself, though I say it, I pulled against a horse when I lived | 
up country, and would have won the bet if ’— 

‘Yes, labor is the thing !’ broke in Reynolds; ‘give us the 
men who can raise their own bread, and we ’Il have nothing to 
do with doctors and lawyers, and sich like.’ 

‘Thope,’ 
‘that you wont proceed against Doctor L—, for he isa clever 
man, and doctored my mother, and said ke should never send 

in his bill.’ 

‘The very reason we should put him down,’ exclaimed Rig- 
gles; ‘it shows the man’s extravagance and want of economy. 
It’s jist like the aristocratic rascals. They can afford to throw 
away their ill-gotten gains, while honest men like us know that 
aman who dont collect his bills must be a—a—-a— there 
must be something wrong— something strange and uncommon 
about him. It’s not the way to do business.’ 


‘And yet,’ continued the youth, 


, ‘a ‘one dont like to return evil 
or goo 


‘John!’ cried Riggles, ‘ recollect that you are my hired man. 
You are trying to spoil all.” Do you think that favors and af- 
fections are to be put in the balance against a great reform 
which we are determined to bring about, and which shall as- 


A common japan lamp, || 


r apron hanging from his neck to his knees, || 


|, one of our laws shall be that nobody shall wear any thing else. 


, ‘shall we go right up there and begin || 


tonish the world? This same Doctor “ila that you speak of 


1 is not the man you take him for. 


down one cent.’ 

‘That may be, sir, but’? — 

| 

his finger impressively, ‘Do you recollect, you John, that you 
are in my employ, and situations are not easy to get at this} 
|season of the year. And I will have no man in my service, 
1 who does not uphold our glorious doctrine of equality ! Zounds! | 
you poor miserable devil, you would pay your allegiance to| 
these cursed aristocrats until they became so proud that we) 
should have an hereditary nobility, and then where would be 
our freedom ? They would put chains on your neck—make | 
you their slave, and put a stop to liberty of speech, and the | 
right of free discussion. Now, sir, don’t let me hear you open | 
your mouth again this evening!’ 

-‘I suppose you know that I am of age, sir,’ said “—_. | 
| || thought I was entiuved to take a part in the discussion.’ 

‘Discussion!’ cried the exasperated Riggles, ‘ it is your bus- | 
|iness to learn of me, and not undertake to instruct me. But} 
get yougone! Take your bundle of rags, and leave my house | 
| this instant!’ 





| departed. 

‘ Now that slave of aristocracy is gone,’ 
| will go on with our affairs. 
| this is ?? 
| Leek reached out his square, bony hand, and tcok the vol- 

ume up. 

‘T don’t pretend to much book eddication,’ said he, ‘but what | 
|do you call the critter?’ 
‘It is a book that was written by a famous radical in Eng-| 
jland,’ said Riggles. ‘ But if you can’t read, it ’s so much the | 
better. Larning makes people proud and tyrannical. We must 
| put down all these colleges and academies, and let every one | 
|| be larned alike, on a moderate scale. There ought to be econ- | 
|| omy in larning as well as every thing else; and we’llestablish | 
ia particular form of dress, and have it made of cheap cloth, and 


said Riggles, ‘we 
Mr. Leek do you know what book | 





| 
| 
| 


| This will prevent extravagance and luxury which ruin every 
| State. But we must first fix the laws, and any sensible man 
|| has got knowledge enough for that.’ 

| ‘ Yes, yes,’ cried Reynolds, ‘all it wants is good strong horse 
* sense; and now I think there is Bill Burt, the shoemaker, is a 
'P ealer ofa fellow for good judgment. Why wont he do for 
one of our officers ?’ 

1 ‘Bill knows enough,’ said Riggles, ‘ but then you know he is 
as pooras’ — 


‘Silence!’ exclaimed Riggles loudly, and then holding up||saw a tear starting from under her eyelids, he said, 





i| 
\] 
tl 





1 ‘Well, equality, you know!’ cried Reynolds. 
‘O yes, yes, certainly,’ said Riggles, ‘you can’t teach me 
} any thing about that. 

| with these half-starved fellows. 
| respectability. Now there is Jonas Sweet, the blacksmith ; you 
|| know Jonas sprung from a poor family. They say his father 


But you know we don’t want to link on |) 
A little property gives a man |; 





| /never larned him his letters, so, of course, he ’Il be in favor of| 
‘the working class; and Jonas has been very industrious, and | 


| has got along well, and is worth a good penny now. I should 
| propose him.’ 
‘ Well, I don’t care,’ 


| said Leek, ‘I leave it all to Mr. Rig- 
1 gles. 
| 


But I do like this ere cqualig amazing well. 





} and take a pen and cross off what laws we don’t like, and get 
the printer to print it over again jist as we have altered it. 
Then we should have new laws, you know.’ 


Now why | 
‘ ae t . | 
Yes! yes! put in our own officers, and make new laws !? |can’t we alter the laws right off? We can get all the law-books | mouths. Go—go to your work, and recollect that you are in 


| 


! 
! 
| 


He pulled out neeoth for me || tlemen, “the poor are becoming every day more » and | more ex- 
|| 
of society, this appeared a great fortune, and he began to || last Summer, and although I tried hard to get him to be reason- || travagant. 


able, he charged me the full price,and I could not beat him || aristocracy, who set them these bad examples.’ 


The country will be ruined if we do not curb the 


The poor girl who had never left her mother’s house before, 


| was affected painfully by this rough reception; and as Leek 


‘Are you 


'| not tired, my girl, after riding so far in the wind ?’ 


‘Well,’ cried Riggles, ‘I am engaged this evening on impor- 
tant business. You may gotobed. You'll find a rug in the 
garret, quite as good as you have been accustomed to, I'll war- 
rant.’ 

Joan arose, but paused and looked toward the mantle-piece. 

‘What do you stop for?’ cried Riggles. ‘I always expect 
people that I hire to obey me when I speak.’ 

‘I was looking for —a light,’ said she. 

‘A light when the moon is up!’ cried he stamping. ‘Was 
there ever such impudence? No, no, girl, you have got to be 
broke into the harness, I see. You ‘Il have none of your dain- 
ties here. You have got to learn that economy is the first law 
of my house.’ 

Joan departed, and felt her way to the humble pallet provid- 

ed for her in a cold and comfortless garret. 


Riggles and his promising squad of legislators sat up half the 


| John arose indignantly, packed up his poor wardrobe, and | night, when they separated to dream of the triumph of igno- 


rance and filth over learning, liberality, and high breeding. 

On the next morning, as Joan was timidly descending the 
stairs, she overheard a conversation between Riggles and one 
of his workmen. 

‘Well, Peter,’ said Riggles, ‘have you made up your mind 
where you shall remove your family to ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Peter, ‘Mr. Parkman has told me that I 
might have the little red cottage on his lot for myself and fami- 
ly to live in.’ 

‘What! Mr. Parkman! I did not know that you ever spoke 
| to the cursed aristocrat! You did n’t go and ax him for it, 
‘did you?’ 

‘No sir,’ said Peter, ‘ but Isometimes meet him walking out 
of a morning, and he always stops to hold a little chat with me.’ 

‘You! the most miserable pauper I’ve got in my employ! 
And what can he have to say to you, I should like to know ?’ 

‘He talks about farming, sir, and I tells him all about what 
hard times it is for me to get along, and so he offered me the 
cottage.’ 

‘I’m glad of it, I’m glad of it,’ cried Riggles; ‘the fool did n’t 
know he could rent the place, garden and all, for thirty dollars 
a year. Why did n’t you make him throw in the little orchard 
|into the bargain? He ought to have had me to talk to him. 
I’d got something out of him worth while. But I ’m glad 
you ’ve got the cottage. I’ve been wantinga place to stow my 
old traps and other trumpery, some time; and you know that one 
| in your circumstances can’t possibly need more than the West 

room and chambers. I will use the other apartments on the 
lower floor.’ 

| ‘But, sir, said Peter diffidently, 
| one best room.’ 

‘Fiddlestick!’ exclaimed Riggles, ‘you talk of a best room ! 
who ever heard of such extravagance! Why I always thought 
your family would have to go to the Poor House, and now you 
talk of a parlor! I tell you that unless yon learn economy you 
will be ruined—yes, and the country will be ruined! We 
shali have a nobility here who wiil take the bread out of our 








‘you know we shall want 





my employ; and unless you are obedient in all things, I will 
turn off you and your brats tostarve. Tell Isaac and Phil to 
come here immediately, and do you help them get the things 


| 





‘That ’s a right good idee!’ cried Reynolds, slapping Leek || 
;onthe back. ‘ Whatsay, Mr. Riggles? you don’t give no an- 
swer.’ 

‘We can’t do every thing in a day, gentlemen,’ 
|‘ We must first elect our officers. 
| ture’ — 

‘Yes! hurra for Mr. Riggles!’ shouted Leek. ‘We ’ll put! 
him up for Congress, and if he dont make the white hands and 
|| beaver hats tremble, then my name is not Ichabod Leek! Hur-| 


| 


said Riggles. 
Now were I in the Legisla-| 





| 
| 


| broadcloth, and book larning ! 
shirts !’ 

A low tap was at that moment heard at the door. 
opened, and a delicate looking, fair-haired girl, machete 
fourteen years of age, slowly entered and curtsied humbly t 
Mr. Riggies. 

Leek and Reynolds immediately made way for her, and with | 
natural, though rough politeness, urged ber te come to the fire. 

‘No! cried Riggles, ‘let her stop there antil I question her.’ 

‘Well, what is your name ?’ 

‘Joan Birdsfooty sir,’ replied the shivering girl. 

‘Well, I was expecting you,’ said he. ‘You are the girl that 
I sent for to do my house work. How did you come ?’ 

‘In the stage, sir.’ 

‘And why not walk?’ cried he. ‘I believe it is only ten 
miles from your mother’s house. I should think a person in 





Give us hard hands and dirty | 


|| you are now just good for nothing. 
It was| |is the great consideratum in these oy. 








your circumstances could walk ten miles. But so it is, gen- 


into the red cottage without grumbling. Heigho! never did I 
feel more convinced than at present that there needs a reform 
i in this country. Patrietism is at a low ebb.’ 

It was now Joan’s turn to encounter the champion of equali- 

- for he met her on the landing at the bottom of the stairs. 

1° ow ell, madam, you are nota very early riser, I see! Your 
|| hands do not look as if you had been accustomed to work. Pray 
how have you spent your useless life ?’ 

1 ‘My —my — my mother sent me to school, sir,’ 


| 
| 
*| 


faltered the 


said a youth modestly, who had not before spoken, |} ra for equality! hurra for liberty! down with colleges, fine || frightened girl. 


‘Yes,’ sternly retorted the patriot, ‘so Ishould suppose. And 
Let me tell you that labor 
Labor is the only 
|| honorable thing in this enlightened age.’ 

‘Yes, sir.’ 

* Well, can you make an apple pudding ?’ 

‘Yes, sil 

‘Can you make butter and cheese ?’ 

“Yes, cit.’ 

‘Very well, and have you had a plenty of such work to do? 
Have you made it the business of your life 2’ 

‘No, sir, I have sewed, and studied and read too.’ 

‘ Ay, I thought so,’ answered Riggles. 
got io attend to nothing else. 


| 


‘But now you have 
Let me see no reading or books 
except such as I shall appoint for you. I will see that you 
do n’t get wrong notions of political economy. You must do as 
I say, and believe exactly as I tell you to believe, in every thing, 
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or the country will be ruined, and a tyrannical nobility will rob || 
us of our freedom.’ 

And well did poor Joan learn the nature of labor during her | 
stay with Riggles. 


He imposed tasks on her far beyond her 
strength, in order, as he said, to make her look like a working-| 
woman—to deform the gracefulness of her person—to dim | 
the lustre of her eyes, and harden her little white hands; for| 
violently did he hate every thing that bore a trace of gentility 
aboutit. Nevertheless, he was baffled. Joan only wasted toa 
shadow, but the delicacy of her appearance was not desiroyed. | 
There was that in her nature which defied the rough touch of) 
the elements, and like the crushed rose, sent forth its sweetness | 
from the mire into which the iron heel of Jacobinism was| 
pressing her. After four weeks spent in this manner, Joan} 
had the good fortune to offend her tyrannical master. 

heard her conversing with his discarded servant John in the} 
porch, and when she returned to the. room, angrily demanded || 
what that vile fellow was saying to her. She artlessly replied | 
that John had been her accepted lover for several months, and| 
that she had been holding a little private conversation with him. | 

‘Private!’ exclaimed Riggles, ‘is any thing private that I 
demand to know? Private, hey! Let me tell you, you saucy | 
baggage, that I allow no privacy in one whom [ employ. Tell| 
me, straightway, every thing that passed between you. Do n’t| 
miss a single word on your peril.’ | 

Joan hesitated. 

‘Come begin,’ cried he, staring ferociously at her. 
word for word.’ 

‘He said — he —he said he would live or die for me, and’—| 

‘Well, well, go on.’ 

‘ He said he would live or die for me, and — and — that’ — 
‘Speak out, I tell you.’ j 

© And that I was sweeter than honey-suckles in Summer.’ 

‘And what did you answer him?’ 

‘O dear, don’t, don’t make me tell, Mr. Riggles. 
beg you.’ 

‘I am not accustomed to ask a question twice of one that J 
hire,’ said Riggles. ‘Tell me the whole, without a moment’s 
delay. Idon’t approve of secrecy —how dol know but you 
were conspiring to burn my house down ?’ 

‘O dreadful! you can’t think so, Mr. Riggles,’ cried Joan, 
shuddering. 


‘Thavea right to think any thing, solong as you have secrets 


He over-| 


| 


*Te!l me} 


Don’t, I 


? 


which Iam not allowed to know,’ said the sagacious Riggles. 
‘Two people, and no set of people has no right to keep secrets 
from the rest of the world. They might overturn the govern- 
ment, and establish an aristocracy of tyrannical nobles—so I 
insist on knowing every word that was said, and every thing 
that you was thinking about at the time.’ 

This was too much for even the gentle Joan. She could not 
so shock her delicaey as to detail the conversation which pas- 
sed during an interview with her lover. The champion of lib- 
erty became very angry, and finally turned the suffering maiden 
into the 

When Joan departed from the house of her master, it was 


street. 


late in the afternoon, and she despaired of reaching her moth- 
She had worked hard during the 
day, and had scarcely had time to taste a morsel of food. Her 


er’s house before midnight. 


Spirits failed her as soon as she got into the road. She looked 


around for her lover, but he was gone. She walked on a 
couple of miles, and then, faint and weary, sank upon a rock 
by the way-side, and burst into tears. 


ar She felt unable to arise 
again. 


She wrung her hands in her anguish and wept bitterly. 
A couple of rough peasants, whom she had frequently seen at 
her master’s house, passed by. ° ‘hey deigned no farther no- 
tice of her than abroad stare, and then looked at each other 
and grinned. Several mechanies and farmers followed. who 
laughed outright when they saw her helpless e wilitien One 
of them cried out to her, ‘ What are you doing there, and who 
are you?’ 

‘Iam trying to get home to my mother’s house,’ answered 
Joan. 

‘T should’think you were in a fair way for it,’ roared anoth- 
er, and then the whcle posse went off laughing. An old farm- 
er next appeared, and after scrutinizing the weeping girl very 
closely, he ap 


proached, and asked her if she wanted a place, 


i 


Her hopes then revived, and she answered that she did. 
} 


‘What can you do?’ said he; ‘can you milk and do house- 
O no, you do not look stoutenough for us. We want 
7 


no corsets in our employ. I would not give one of ny gal 


for fifty of you. My darters is all used to hard work, and 
theit nds are twice as big as yours, and as red as beets. I 
don’t see as you is good for any thing ender the sun. You had 





better go off to the Poor House ; we have vagrants enough in 
I am the town 


And away strutted the self-important dignitary. The 


this country. Is’pose you don’t know me. 
clark.’ 
rumbling of wheels was now heard, and a cloud of dust was 
seeen moving up the road. In a trice Joan recognized the 
large white horses of Mr. Parkman, and his splendid carriage 
following. She shrank back, for-she had heard such terrible 


stories of the aristocrats that she almost feared they would eat 


| dress her as becomes her deserts; 


tenance was thrust through the window of the carriage, and 
the driver was ordered to hold in his gallant steeds. 

‘What is the matter, my little girl?’ cried Mr. Parkman 
himself, opening the door of the carriage. There was some-| 
thing both kind and benevolent in the sound of that voice, and 
Joan arose and eurtsied as she answered, ‘I have just lost my | 
place, and am trying to get home to my mother’s who lives at | 
P— , but Iam so tired and faint’—‘Good Heaven!’ cried} 


Mr. Parkman, ‘ and have I been detaining you all this time in 


such a condition!’ He sprang out of the carriage, and lifted | 
the poor girl into it. 
The bright eyes of a lovely girl were bent upon her, through 


|dark glossy curls which hung around temples of the purest ala- 


baster, but the voice of sweetness with which she was now ad-| 
dressed by that aristocratic nymph was like balin to her wound- 
ed heart. ‘Is this the proud and arrogant Emeline Parkman ?’ 
thought Joan, ‘I heard that she would devour and drink the | 
blood of all such poor simple maids as myself.’ | 

Joan was asked if she would like to enter into Mr. Park-| 


‘tired. You have not much gallantry to see two poor, we 
trudging through the long grass unattended.’ 
| Poor John looked very much frightened, but obeyed. Eme- 
line was pleased with him, and when he and Joan were left 
alone, he said to her, ‘ What strange folks these aristocrats are! 
ps have such a way of talking and acting, that they make 
one feel as if he was just as good as they are themselves !? 
Mr. Parkman did well by the two lovers, and they never had 


ak girls 


‘cause to regret the falling out with Riggles. They had re- 
| ceived two lessons in the doctrine of equality. That of Riggles 


Joan looked around with amazement. || was, to pull down all those who were above him, and that of 


the Parkmans was, to raise up all those who were willing to be 
improved, 
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man’s service, and she consented. The carriage now passed |} The common Down East —the original Down East — true Character of the 


up the long avenue, and Joan was set down at the door of Mr. || 


Parkman’s house. After eating a supper with the other ser-| 
vants, Which she considered good enough for a princess, Joan | 
was shown a well-furnished little chamber, and a comfortable | 


bed in which she passed the night. On the next day, Emeline 


\} 
| 


legitimate Down Easiers — their Agriculture — the Mill Dam Corporation 
| of the Penobscot — Education — Language and Manners of the Down 
Easters — the Downing Family censured — Conclusion. 


| iv _ ‘ > ‘ . 
Tue New England States, from the Connecticut to the St. 


Croix River, each in rotation, from their more Western or South- 


called up the little girl to examine her with respect to her qual- || ern neighbors, bear the title of ‘ Down East.’ The inhabitants 


ifications. 
which Joan looked with some interest. 

‘You look almost too delicate fora servant girl,’ said Eme- 
line, eying Joan with increasing admiration. 


Several books and paintings lay upon the table, at 


‘Do you know 
any thing of these things ?’ pointing to a box of water colors. 
‘T have practised drawing some,’ said Juan, feeling much 


more at home than she did in the house of Mr. Rigeles. Em-!| 


eline then entered into a familiar conversation with Joan, and 
found her possessed of some learning, and an exquisite taste for 
the fine arts. said Emeline to her father, who 
just then entered the room, ‘I shall not Jet this sweet girl go 
among the servants —J want her tor my little friend ; and now 
I think of it, the mantua-maker is here, and shall forthwith 


‘Indeed, pa,’ 


for she has an ambition 
above her station.’ 

The warm-hearted Emeline was not slow in putting her de- 
signs in practice, and it was not many days before a stranger 
would have found it difficult to discover the two girls were not 
own sisters. Joan was surprised to see with how much more 
condescension Mr. P. addressed his servants and hired men 
than did her former master, Mr. Riggles. They were lodged 
and fed well, and their work was very light. They were left 
at perfect liberty to amuse themselves as they thought proper, 
and lay out their money to suit themselves. There were no 
prying questions asked them, and no creed enforced upon their 
observance. It seemed to be the rule of the house, for every 
one to mind his own business, and every one remembered his 


| station. 


‘T have sometimes wondered,’ said Joan to Emeline one day, 
‘that you shonld have raised me so far above my condition 
while you take no pains to elevate the other servants.’ 

‘My dear Joan,’ answered Emeline, ‘If would not use com- 
pulsion with any body. The liberty to act and think as we 
like is the greatest of all privileges. You will observe that 
when one of the servants comes into the room or into our pres- 
ence, she is always glad to make her stay as short as possible, 
and is in a haste to get back to the kitchen among her compan- 
Their tastes 
Let them enjoy them- 
They could not be happy in our so- 


ions. Our pursuits have no charms for them. 
and inclinations are entirely different. 
selves in their own way. 
ciety.’ 

‘You are right,’ said Joan. ‘Mr. Riggles always makes his 
hired people sit down at the same table with himself, because 
he says, itis a feature of equa Sut I have heard them 
grumble about it, and say they had rather eat any where else, 


tality. 


as he is all the time watching thein closely to see that they do 
not eat too much. 


because then they are under no restraint, and can talk abont 


They are always glad when he is absent, 
any thing they chcose. When ke is with them he will not al- 
low any thing to be said but what appertains to aristocracy and 
equality,’ 

‘Do you know who that young man is that appears to he 
Watching us from yon stile?’ asked Emeline of Joan, as the 
two girls were walking ont together one afternoon. 

Joan blushed deeply and hong her head. 

Emeline quickly guessed the truth. 
[think he is very handsome, said Emeline. ‘Cannot you 
ask him to join us% J should like to hear him talk.’ 

Joan was still more confused, for John was poorly dressed, 
and she did not know that the | ivhest classes of society seldom 
judge a person by his dress. She did not know that a base, 
low-bred mechanic in his broadcloth, is the proudest of all mor- 
tals, and is proud of dress alone. Joan motioned to John to 
draw near, who came up hanging his head and coloring to the 


|| tips of his ears, 
her alive. The carriage came up. A beautiful female coun-|| ‘Come!’ cried Emeline, ‘let me take your arm, for I am|| opposition to many difliculties. 


of New York style Boston ‘ Down East ;’ Portland is ‘ Down 
| East’ from Boston, and thence, in subdivisions, bounded by the 
jassociations of the inhabitants, or the character of the country, 
|é Down East’ extends to the ice-bound shores of Labradore. 
|| At present, I shall not go beyond the North Eastern boundary, 

to enlarge upon the peculiarities of other people. It is my ob- 
ject to point out the locality of the original ‘ Down East,’ and 
the true character of the legitimate ‘ Down Easters.’ 
| Who has not heard that portion of our country called ¢ Down 
East’ ridiculed as prolific only in the production of the ‘raw 
materials,’ lumber and Yankees —as the abode of speculating 


| Jonathans and electioneeringe Jack Downings ? 





This, at least, 
is the character the press has aided in disseminating, from a 
|subserviency to a taste which has hitherto sought more for the 
ridiculous than the useful, and rather than the virtues, enjoyed 
jthe follies of mankind. The majestic forests of pine, spreading 
ltheir mantle of enduring green over the undulating face of the 
|| Northern portion of New England — the fruitful fields, alluvial 
|soil, and swelling woodlands, which throw a charm upon the 
Southern landscape — the mineral wealth of the East -- her 
eranite-lined shores — extensive lakes, which supply her majes- 
tic rivers—and the productive soil of the West, teeming with 
all the luxuries which spring beneath the hands of the agricul- 
turists,—are conclusive proofs that nature has not been want- 
ing in her gifts to this interesting portion of our Union. 

The inhabitants of New England are divided into three great 
interests —the agricultural, the mercantile, and the manufac- 
turing. . 

Residing upon the Eastern and Northern extremity of the 
state of Maine, and engaged in the arduous duties attending 

| upon their habits of life, the lumbering class have acquired a 
character for hardihood and enterprise, so distinct from the quiet 
perseverance of the agriculturists who attend more exclusively 

ied 


from this portion of their fellow-citizens by the title of + Down 





to the cultivation of their farms, that they are distingui: 
Easters.”. The principal business of this extensive portion of 
territery lying upon the waters of the numerous rivers, from 
the Kennebeck to the St. Croix, is the manufacture of lumber. 


ts 


and large numbers of young men from the agricultural distric 
|!of the South and West find employment there at high waves. 
The enterprising character of these men soon assimilates itself 
with the new and exciting mode of life of those pioneers cf the 
forest, who first entered upon the wilds of Maine, and they gen- 
erally settle in the country, and become an efficient portion of 
the population. 
The soil in this part of Maine, although capable of producing 
abundant crops when well cultivated, is of a rugged nature — 
and consisting chiefly of pine bottom lands, is better adapted 


for grazing than tillage. The attention of the farmer is there- 
fore turned to the more profitable business of raising hay for 
the Winter’s consumption of his logging teams. Provisions of 
all kinds, except vegetables, were, until within a few years, 
procured from the large Southern cities, in exchange for lum- 
ber. At present, the production of their own soil is better ap- 
preciated, and it is pleasing to see the same energy of character 
displayed — in brightening the di¥ersified face of the country 
with the embellishments of scientific agriculture — whic h led 
the inhabitants on to penctrate her remotest wilds. If more 

attention had been paid to agriculture, the country would have 

been at present less dependent upon other sources for obtaining 

the necessaries of life ; but the same causes which have operat 
led upon the rise of other portions of the Union, have here also 
produced their effects. The inhabitants have followed that 

branch of business which offered the shortest road to wealth — 
‘land it is cheering to observe the progress they have made, in 
It is true they might have 
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waited the slow results of time, and by preserving their forests, || 
have realized more individual wealth — but what progress || 
would civilization have made? The smiling village would in | 
yain have sought a place among those wilds, from whose shade |) | 
the spirit of 
cheerful ringing of the busy saw; and the beaver might/|| 


ye dammed, undisturbed, many a picturesque stream, had not 


gloom and desolation could only be driven by the 


ha 
the w 
It is not the most beautiful scenery — the tenderest connec- || i 


aters been required for the more scientific works of man. 





tions — or the luxuries of wealth, that bind the heart to home, | 
friends, or happiness. The pleasing forms of nature grow dull, »|| 
when associations connected with them are unpleasant. The || g 
young affections may be chilled, and wealth dissipated — but || 
amid the stern features of the Easte rn hills and forests, pursu- 1 
ing her mi: ijestic rivers, or reposing on the shores of her broad || 

lakes, the imagination holds communion with the mysterious 

grandeur of nature, which imparts not a little of inflexibility to} 

the character, and fits the mind for adventure and daring enter- | 
prise amid its uncultivated scenes. This feeling gives nerve |, 
to the arm and exultation to the heart of the forester, when the | 


proud pine bows its majestic head before the graceful strokes of || 


the keen-edged axe. There is a daring in the feats of those 





bold men employed in floating the Winter’s produce of logs 
from the head waters of the rivers, on the swoln and turbulent |! 
waves of the Spring freshets, which equals that of more cele- 


brated and less profitable campaigns; and the hardy mariner, 
amid the dangers of the rock-bound shores, guides his bark, 


laden with the produce of their toil, with an unwavering cour- | 


rave and perseverance, to the market from which they receive 
the reward of their enterprise and hardships, which can only be | 
exercised by minds corresponding with the bold scenery of 


Nature's sternest forms. 

There is always something enlivening in the bustle of a man- | 
ufacturing town, and no machinery causes a greater display of 
mechanical or physical force, than the mills for cutting luniber | 
on the great Eastern rivers. The works of the Mill Dam Cor- 
yuntion on the Penobscot river, extending across the stream, | 


and occupying the banks for half a mile on the Western side, 
guide and control the immense water power of that majestic | 
river. The numerous mills occupying the falls at Orono and) 
Stillwater —the extensive establishments on the Androscoggin, | 
nti ck, Union, Narraguagus, Machias, and the St. Croix 
ivers, and the logs cluste ‘ring around them, as a swarm of bees! 
just driven from the parent hive cling to the first object which! 
intercepts their progress — the hurry of rafting, hauling, and | 


shipping lumber — the activity of all branches of trade and}! 


mechanical business dependent upon these sources — exhibit a 
scene of animation that must convince the most skeptical, of 
the wealth of the country whence all these revenues are 
drawn. This business gives employment to all classes, and di-| 
rectly or indirectly is a source of income to every member of| 
society. ‘These causes operating upon the general character of| 
the commNty, distinguish ‘Down East’ for no peculiarity | 
other than that of a people rising to wealth and influence, hand 
in hand with the most favored of their neighbors, in the face of | 
difficulties which could only have been encountered success: || 
fully by well-directed, untiring industry, encrgy, and persever- | 
ance. | 

The institutions, associations, and wealth of a community, | 
are the proper criterions by which to form an estimate of their 
local peculiarities, manners, and customs. Their extensive 
trade brings the Eastern people in contact with all parts of the 
world — and it is not surprising that this part of the country, 
extending as it does on such an immense seaboard, should par- 
take of all the refinement which characterizes the present en- 
lithtened ave. Schools are numerous, some of them occupying 
a high stand as the nurseries of literature and science. Public 
improvements are progressing with unexampled rapidity, and 
the tone of public feeling is such as will eventually cause this 
part of oxr country to be properly appreciated by the more 
wealthy states, when that success which their ene 
shall crown their efforts. 


m 


The * Down Easters’ are not distinguished for any idiom in 





gy deserves 


their lanwuage, or oddity in th ir manners, different from other 
_ of the United States. There are some ignorant, some 
vain, and some vulear — but it is also true that a large propor- 
tion of the inhabitants possess a devree of intelligence and 

finement, which render the name respectable and honorable ; 
and when the country is more generally known, it will be con-| 
sidered the highest compliment that can be paid a man, to call 
hima‘ Down Easter.’ If there is one trait in the character of 
the Eastern people more marked than another, it is the cager-| 
hess, nay 9 
and th 





almost greediness, with which they grasp at wealth ; 





are those who have been accused of usine undue | 
Means to accomplish their business in some of the specul iting | 
Schemes of the past season. It is true, fraud has been found || 
too convenient an agent, to be wanting in the transactions of| 
some men, when a bold adventure is launched on the stormy |! 
sea of speculation — and it is also true that such men are to be 
found in the Eastern part of the State of Maine ; but it is a jus- 


tice due the honorable men through whose hands most of the | 


lating campaign — or needy sharpers who located themselves 


'tor’s brain, for the purpose of raising the wind? If for the | 


| speculating transactions of the last season a sete to state 
| that such frauds are not to be attributed to the inhabitants of the 
country, but rather to those desperate adventurers who came to 
repair their fortunes from the spoils of the great Eastern specu- 


amid the bustle of the fluctuating wealth of this growing 
| country, to deceive the unwary and prey upon the thoughtless. 
| Real estate, however, is an article which is constantly increas- 
ing in usin, and it,may not be a matter of surprise, should it 
be found that some who conceived themselves to be wronged 
and cheated in their purchases, had made most excellent bar- 
gains. 


In regard to Jack Downing, Sergeant Joel, Uncle Joshua, 
and: the ragged tribe, whose adventures on the North Eastern 





boundary, at Washington, and in the retirement of their domes- | 


} 
| 
| 
! 


|tic circle at Downingville, the Portland Courier, alias Down- |! 


ingville Gazette, has faithfully, correcily, and punctually re- 


ported — a question occurs, which perhaps it may be convre-| 
| 


nient for the editor to answer : — Does the author give his work || 


to the public as the correct idiom of any peculiar class of peo ple | 


‘ Down East,’ where Downingville is represented as being situ- 
ated? Or is it a Yankee notion, emanating fresh froin the edi- | 

| 
| former object, he may rest assured that Downingville is located | 


/upon uncongenial ground. Such drawling tones may have | 


'touched a kindred cord in the editor's heart, and lulled him | 


|| with a harmonious symphony congenial to the quiet imaginings 


of his own gentle nature, or recalled the reminiscences of his | 


early musings among the bean-pole cutters ‘back of Portland ;’| 


|| but in dreams alone could he have mingled the disquiet wander- | 


ings of his earlier pursuits and feelings with the untamed and | 


rigid scenery ‘away down East,’ or greeted the familiar face of 
one of the Downing genus among its energetic inhabitants. It 
may be a consoling maxim for some to adopt, that they will al- 


low no one to laugh at their follies but themselves. If, then, | 


any class of people find a congeniality in these writings with 


their own feelings, and relish ideas clothed in the garb which 


they have condescended to adopt as a standard idiom in the let- | 


ters of Jack Downing and family, let them form a literary cole- 
rie — found an academy, and openly proclaim the improvement 
they have made in the style of the English language — or can- 
didly acknowledge their determination to support vulgarity, 
ridicule improvement, and make a laughing-stock of themselves 
and their fellow-citizens, for the amusement of jealous, slander- 
ing foreigners. 

The New England states go hand in hand on the road to emi- 
nence in intelligence, wealth, and refinement ; their stability of 
character can never be moved, or their reputation affected, by 


| what may be said concerning them, at home or abroad. The 


land of freemen — the birth-place of liberty — called by what- 
ever name it may be — will always command respect abroad ; 
and no means should be wanting, no exertions spared, within 
the control of the present enlightened age, to render her insti- 
tutions and her honor sacred in the hearts of her children. 








Gazixe on the Eastern sky. 
Visions met the poet’s eye: 
From the Future’s hidden night, 
Slowly rising on the sight, 

Burst thy image, mighty Time! 
Dim at first, and faint and pale, 
Like the comet’s distant tail, 
But developed clearly soon 
As the full, new-risen moon: 

Not as ancient rhyme 
Loves to paint thee — wasted — thin — 
Furrowed cheek and hoary chin — 
Forehead bare as wave-worn rock, 
Save a solitary lock ;— 
No —thy form in vigor rose, 

Light though strong, and stern though fair — 
Fuch as Grecian sculptors chose 

To trace Jove’s messenger. 
Wings thou hadstj but until past 
They were viewless as the blast ; 
But they spread when seen behind 
Proad and vast, and unconfined : | 
Scythe upon thine arm was none, 
But a magic wand alone, 
At whose touch to crumbles fell 
Bulwarked tower and citadel : 
Plain and forest felt its sway ; 





ock and torrent owned its might ; 
Kingdoms sank and passed away ; 


Empires rose to light. 


Touched it childhood’s laughing brow ? 

Where is childhood’s laughter now ? 
Fell its chill upon 

Youth’s erect, elastic form, 

Ardent look and bosom warm? 
Whither have they flown? 


Manhood’s vigor flees away 

Like the dew at opening day ; 
Age’s mild and waning beam 
Vanishes like passing dream ; 

All is change, and neeting all 
Where that magic wand may fall. 


i. 

As a vast and mighty river 
S/ops its onward motion never, 
Yet upon the level plains, 
Whliere a broader bed it gains, 
Checks its speed and glides along 
Halfas rapid, half as strong — 
So the vision, drawing near, 
Mer me paused in mid career, 

And these accents on me fell, 
Like the rain-drop on the stone, 
Swift and regular, one by one — 

Clear, yet soft as distant bell: 
©] have brought to earth again 
That which may be bliss or pain — 
Bliss to those who feel and know 
What a largess I bestow — 
Wo to those who dare despise 
Such a treasure and a prize ; 
Fora New year now I bring, 
Fleeting as my own broad wing. 
Take the gift and wiseiy use 
What °t is ruin — sin — to lose.’ 


Hi. 


Thus he spake, and at the word 
ilis retiring wing I heard ; 
And the Eastern clouds withdrew, 
Showing to my wondering view 
‘me with bold and stately form, 
Riding on the rising storm : 
Youth without its joyous glow 
Sat upon her pale, cold brow ; 
Faint her smile and stern her eve ; 
And her long, dishevelled hair 
Floated wild and wantonly 
in the fitful gusts, which bare 
‘on their wings her cloudy seat, 
Fteedtike — free, and fierce, and fleet ; 
Aud her drapery’s ample fold 
Flew like banner wide unrolled 
In the tumult of a fight ; 
And thereon I saw displayed — 
Though the floating vapors made 
Dim the forms and faint the light — 
Visions woven in the loom 
Worked by Destiny and Doom — 
Tinged by pencils dipped in hues 
Of the rainbow and the West ; 
And their changing forms expressed 
\ll that nations gain or Jose 
In the strife of state with state — 
Inward broil or outward hate. 
There was Wan’s ensanguined hand, 
With a naked, flashing brand, 
Which he tried to sheath again, 
Though the effort stil] was vain ; 
Honor cast the scabbard down, 
showing to his upturned eye 
Giory’s glittering, laurelled crown, 
Gleaming trom on high. 
Praced he then his armor on, 
Seized his buckler, and was gone. 
And amid the vapors dim 
Glimpses came and went again, 
And my eye-glance followed hii 
On the changing plain, 
Till at Jength his form f lost 
fn the vesture tempest tossed. 
IV. 
Then another gust arose 
Lifting other folds to sight, 
Whose alternate swells disclose 
Visions dark and bright. 
Rising slow with placid mien, 
First Re_tGion’s form was seen: 


Mild her eyes* unwavering light, 


Sweet, yet sad, her love-fraught sinile ; 


As, like angel winged for flight, 
Trod she earth, yet seemed the while 
Longing for her heavenly rest ; 
Still had earth within her breast 
Mighty claims, for, all around, 
Soucht she tor the wretched ones ; 
Ra 
Earth’s dejected, outcast sons, 


ised benignant from the ground 





And on each, wherever found, 
Strove to turn the stream which runs 
Still, to wash away the stain 
Stamped by guilt, and linked with pain. 
Filled with love, immense, sublime, 
Every nation, every clime 
Her unwearied footsteps trod, 
Calling sinners back to Gop. 

V. 
Then with austere front I saw. 
Stern, the Masesty or Law. 
Cold his eye and passionless ; 
Such a glance may guilt repress 
Still, at times his sacred right 
Did unthinking men invade, 


$ 
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Till methought his glance grew bright, 
And his right hand grasped the blade ; 
Fled the insulters backward then, 
And the weapon slept again. 
VI. 
There Amprtion toils to rise, 
Grasping at the tempting prize 
Which, at distance, passing fair, 
Melts, within his grasp, to air. 
Power appears with constant care 
Making firm his seat of pride; 
Rearing bulwarks here and there 
To resist the tide, 
When the many, insult-stung, 
Rage, like stream from mountain flung. 
Wea tu assiduous counts his gains, 
Paces o’er his broad domains ; 
Spreccuvation levels hills, 
Rivers turns, and vallies fills. 
Science opes her magic doors, 
And exhibits all her stores. 
Art, in all her varied hues, 
Seeks to charm — improve — amuse ; 
All that may the eye delight, 
Taste improve, and heart allure ; 
Presses softly on the sight 
Tn thy train, sweet Lireratcure. 
Thee I saw, with liberal hand 
Scattering o’er the grateful land 
Pearls, whose value time enhanced ; 
Flashing now with rays intent, 
Now with gleams which gaily danced, 
Gladdening as they went. 
Some with scintillations bright, 
Some with beams of soberer light. 
VII. 
Thus the visions met mine eye, 
As the fluttering vesture played ; 
And I gazed abstractedly 
Till around my throbbing head 
Closed the shadows of deep thought ; 
And upon my aching sight 
Pressed my hand a moment’s space, 
And the vision was forgot. 
When again I saw the light, 
All had passed, and left no trace: 
And the sky no vestige wore 
Of the scene so bright before. J. H.C. 
Boston, January 1, 1836. 








A SESSION AT THE SEAT OF GOVERNMENT, 


WEEK THIRD. 





Original. 





Washington, December 26th, 1835. 
Oysters. — Were I to judge of this city by that which J hear 
most of while dwelling in it, I should designate it most prob- 


ably as a huge oyster-market. I have asked the meaning of|| 


forty uncouth noises which | hear from time to time, and all 
the time, in its streets, and have always received the self-same 
response —‘It is the oysterman.’ This oysterman’s name is 
Legion He has more arms than Briareus, and more voices 
than Echo, each as loud as either pertaining to the fabled Cer- 
berus. Just at the closing in of the stilly eve, you hear a por- 
tentous blowing of tin horns, mingling in a braying discord 
from every point of the compass, and then as many long and 
most stentorian shouts or sing-song cries from lungs apparently 
of brazen strength; and all these cries, as the vociferators in 
turn approach you, resolve themselves into some paraphrase or 


other of the universal cry of ‘Oysters! fresh China Oysters ! | 


One fellow —these oystermen are mostly blacks — has a sone 
which he sings to the well-known air of ‘ Gee ho Dobbin, gee 


up and gee ho!’ — to which delectable refrain the students of’, Mr. Fowler, ‘ professor of phrenology,’ for making such a laugh- | 


Alma Mater, in days long gone by, used to chant the praises 
and peculiarities of the whole faculty. The song I allude to 
was written by the witty Master Bradford, and will be instantly 
remembered by many of his college contemporaries and succes- 


sors — for the song obtains even yet in the neighborhood of|; hushed in peaceful slumber —‘ when suddenly a star arose,’ 


University Hall. Thus much by way of digression : revenons 
a oysters. You have these delicate sea-monsters of every size 
and of most delicious sweetness here, from the neighboring city 
of Norfolk. They far excel those which we have with us, in 
size, and I think in flavor. The whole Southern, Middle, and 
Western regions are supplied with them, neatly shelled, and 
done up in little tin canisters holding some gallons each, and 
sent round with all the precision and regularity of the mails. — 
One of iny fellows of the corps correspondential, here, told me, 
but yesterday, that he sends his letters to Cincinnati by the way 
of the oyster carts — which, he avers, always arrive in advance 
of the mail. There ’s a new wrinkle for the readers of The 
Pearl ; a very appropriate disquisition for a paper bearing such 
a title — though such a‘ Pearl’ is not to be found in every 
‘ oyster.’ 

Tueatre. — Since my last, we have had a very clever, light 
comedian from the London theatres, of the same rank with 
George Barrett—a Mr. Balls, who has been running through 


ful, happy, and full of harmonious accord. As I walked in the 


avenue that evening, and heard the firing of guns and squibg 


‘his range of characters with great success. Vapid, Gossamer, 
‘Charles Surface, Rover, The Three Singles, Tristram Fickle, | 
et id omne genus, he has certainly done to admiration. I think || around me, the passing scene grated harshly upon my feelings, 
I never saw a man of his line surpass him. His Charles Sur-||and the recollection of a Christmas Eve in New England came 








face was unsurpassable ; and, indeed, the whole of that inimi- | sadly upon my memory. Strange, indeed, is it — the growth 
‘table play, with the aid of Emma Wheatley as the Lady Teazle,||of customs among a people! Who now could have thought of 

and a most excellent personation of Crabtree by a Mr. Knight, | celebrating the birth of the incarnate Jesus by the howling of 

went off the other evening as well as I ever saw it, upon the || inebriate wassailers, or by the noisy appliances which give to war 

whole. It wanted Johnson’s Sir Peler, however, most prodig-||its most imposing characteristics? The president gave a bril- 
| iously, and Smith would have made an excellent substitute for liant party. All the world were there — every thing went of 
| the so-so Joseph Surface with whom we had to put up. Mrs. | finely ; the president and his attaches filled each his several orb 
| Hughes, last Winter of the Tremont, is quite a favorite stock ‘jof glory for the time being. The marine band from the navy 
| actress here, and played a very tolerable Mrs. Candor. She is |yard were in attendance, playing national airs, and furnishing 
| not so boisterous as she was when with you, and plays comedy || most excellent time and tune for the guidance of the merry 
| better than she murders tragedy. Now I am on the subject of | dance, which was protracted to a late hour. Ata fitting period 
| the New Theatre here, I wish to make a word or two of stric- ij of the festivities, the president headed a brilliant procession to 
| ture upon one of the ornaments of the interior which I think || the supper-room, escorting thither the lady of the speaker of the 
1 i extremely bad taste. I believe I have already told you that | | house. Every thing in this department was in great profusion 


the embellishments of this new theatre are all national, and |,and good style, and I know not any good reason why any one 
;,emblematical of those events and characteristics from which we || present should have been dissatisfied with Christmas Eve at the 
i ° . an 6 1} . , . ~ . 7 

| draw our national pride, and too often, it is to be feared, not a// president's. But after all, it was not Christmas Eve at home! 


|/little national vanity and conceit. Now some of these are well | Curistmas Day. — More firing of guns, more shouting, and 
enough — though [ cannot,see why little medallion representa- || more of every thing which we look for in a celebration of our 
|| tions of our sea-fights and land-fights, our victories on shore and | Independence, than in a commemoration of a sacred event. | 
|| our triumphs on the water, should be paraded all around the || went to the Catholic church, and saw high mass performed by 
| 


boxes in vain bravado, considering that Washington is the abode ja very adept in his profession ; and having, for the half-dozenth 


of the representatives of all nations, and that an unnecessary |/time in my life, pondered over the sublime singularities and 
and uncalled for display of such events in our history cannot be | meaning ceremonies of that church, as the tinkling bells, the 
“very pleasing to all who visit such a place of public resort. — || swinging censer, the genuflexions, the elevation of the eucha- 
They flatter our national pride, perhaps — but this should never | rist, and the other thousand and one observances of that most 
be done at the expense of that of others. But perhaps these || imposing service, passed before me like the grotesque represent- 
petty displays might not have induced me to pass this stric- | ations that one sees sometimes upon the table of his memory in 
ture, had they been all of a similar nature which offend the eye |/a dream, seeming real, yet conveying no idea but of their vague- 
and the taste in the ‘ National Theatre.’ The most exception- || ness to his mind —,I heard a very excellent discourse upon the 
able is that to which I alluded above. It is over the proscenium, || humility of Christ, who was that day born in a lowly manger, 
in bold relief, and in full view of all the audience It repre- || thus setting an example of childlike purity and humility to his 
|sents Jupiter the Thunderer, sitting in his cloudy majesty, his|| followers. Apart from this incident, the day passed off as all 
thunderbolts and lightnings in his hand, casting down aking Christmas days do, I suppose, all over the world —a dinner, a 
from his chariot, which is overturned; and the king — his dance, and then a welcome pillow. 

crown, dagger, and sceptre, falling from him — is represented || Er careras.—- The weather has been fine, and while I write, 
prostrate before the rising glory of the American Eagle, which |a warm, Spring-like rain is descending —a rare contrast with 
sits proudly on the right hand of Jove. Behind this group are || your snowy streets and frozen mercury! No sessions of either 
discerned a curious collection of grotesque devils and imps, of | house of Congress since Thursday. By dint of frequent at- 
the most abhorrent and revolting appearance, fleeing in alarm |tacks, the senators are beginning to think of extending such 
upon witnessing the overthrow of King George, and the rise || accommodations to us in the galleries, as will enable us to be 
,of this most glorious Republic. Now I would ask you, mes- | more at our ease upon that side of the capitol. Nothing like 
sieurs the scene-painters of the ‘ National,’ if this be all in the | patient perseverance, while great bodies move so slow! No 
best of taste? If you say ay, I am of opinion that all thinking | legislation the last week that would interest your readers mate- 
‘and judicious observers will say xo. It is miserable clap-trap, | rially. No arrivals of much note since my last date. We ex- 
thus to outrage good taste, and good manners too, merely to'| pect the Woods in January. Adieu for another week. 0. 
tickle the narrow national pride, or rather conceit, of the unre- 
flecting and tasteless. 


THANKSGIVING DAY, 


} 


Purenotocy. — There is a man here, by name Fowler, who 


is doing a great stroke of business in the way of phrenological Pe ae 


examinations at two dollars a head, which he marks upon a 
chart, so arranged as to be graduated to any cast of character, | 
jor rather, to any combination of characteristics or faculties. — 
| He calls his office a phrenological office — delivers lectures gra- 

| tis to serve as puffs —examines heads in public, blindfolded, | 
‘hit or miss, and challenges discussion of the merits of the sci- 


Within my father’s hall to-day, 


The plenteous board is spread, 
The minstrel! pours his mimic lay, 
The wine is gushing red. 
Within my father’s hall to-day 
All bear a joyous part, 
And yet the one that ’s far away 
Is present to each heart. 





| ence through the newspapers. What a new species of the ge- 
| nus Yankee this is, to be sure! Wooden nutmegs and oak-leaf 
| tobacco are nothing to it. I have looked over one of his charts, 
\| pretended to be graduated for a child of a twelvemonth of age, 
and there are Causality, Eventuality, and Ideality, marked as 
\\large! I*staid no farther question.” The phrenologists, if they 


In that far land, which gave me birth, 
A thousand leagues away, 

Within that hall — beside that hearth, 
I would I were to-day! 

For there I know the vacant place 
Of one remembered well, 

Will call up shadows to a face 
Where sunshine ought to dwell. 


| have any regard for the success of their science, should buy off 
g ’ y 


|ing-stock of it and them. | 
Curistmas Eve.— The still and quiet night on which the 
| Shepherds of Bethlehem were keeping watch over their sleeping | 


| Seeks —- when all the world around those moonlit plains was 


A blessing on the broken band 

Who linger round that hearth, 
My lot is in another land 

Than that which gave me birth ; 
‘amid the rapturous song of shining seraphim and cherubim, 
chanting the advent of the Prince of Peace, and the bringer of 
| glad tidings to a sinful world —a star, leading the simple shep- | 
herds to the lowly cradle of their new-born King, in adoration 
and mute awe ; this lovely night, I say, rife with all pure and 
| hallowed associations, is here but a scene of boisterous and 
|profane revelling, noise, and uproar. How different from the 
|calm yet deep-felt joyousness displayed upon that happy occa-| 
{| sion in my own native parish in New England! No sound of Beneath the Northern blast, 
| rude riot or of reckless revelry there broke in upon the ear, or! For loveliness to life is wed, 
|| offended the placid feeling with which the pleasant interchange | ~_ And lingers to the last. 
|| of good wishes among friends, long parted, but upon an occa- 
|sion so joyful, so full of delightful associations gathered from} 
| the past, again reunited. The merry peals of the neighboring | 
‘church bell, rung out by the hands of those who have been for | 
| days bedecking the aisles and festooning the walls below with; 
| wreaths of evergreen — fit emblems of the season — were alone | 


| heard to wake the stillness of the quict night, and all was mirth- | 


But O, my heart, where’er T roam, 
Is cleaving to you yet, 

The exiJe knows no second home, 
And never can forget! 


The whispers of the dying year 
Are softly breathed and calm, 

For Winter is no tyrant here, 
And Autumn’s breath is balm! 





The blossom does not shrink in dread 


There is a fervor in the air, 
A freshness in the breeze, 
Whose magic soothes and softens care — 
New England knows not these ; 
But far more welcome — far more fair, 
In gladness or in gloom, 
One snow-wreath on her bosom bare 
Than all this world of bloom! REBECCA. 
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New ARRANGEMENT. — It was our intention, when the im- 











provements in the present volume were commenced, to continue 
the work at the same price which was charged for the last vol- 
So pleasing were the prospects at the time, that we an- 


ume. 
ticipate : ; 
aware that it would require many years of patience, industry, | 
and perseverance, to restore the capital invested in the work. 
On a careful and advised review of the whole subject con- || 
nected with the publication of the Pearl — we are satisfied that || 
we do not our duty to ourself, in issuing the work at so low a}, 


d ability thus to proceed, although we were abundantly || 


subscription-price ; and we believe that five dollars a year is a 
very fair—not to say a low — price for the volume. Our 
friends think so; and we have no doubt that every person who!| 
will make an estimate of our labor and expense, will join in the 
belief. The price of subscription, therefore, hereafter, will be || 
Five DoLvars a year. | 

They whose names are now on the list will be furnished with || 
the work, at the original price, till the expiration of their re- 








spective years. They who are indebted will be expected to 
make immediate payment. Such subscribers as wish the aa 


discontinued at the end of their year, can give notice to the| 
post-master, or send word to the office of publication ; and they 


who are determined to continue their patronage are invited to || 


make payment as speedily as possible. | 


| 


Tur Moxtury MacGazines — Tur Boston Prarr. — A} 








person not acquainted with the minutie of printing, would be 


apt to suppose that the monthly Magazines of the day far out: || 


strip the Pearl in the quantity of matter which they present to) 
their readers. How far this is from the truth! The Pearl, | 

. . | 
owing to its large list of correspondents and its plan of paying 


contributors, is in no respect inferior to the best monthly publi- || 


cations. 
bocker, New England, or American Monthly Magazine, only in| 


Indeed, it cannot be. It differs from the Knicker- | 


that it is published every week, and contains a much larger 


amount of matter than any one of them — and also in the fact) 


that the printing of one number of the Pearl costs nearly a 
much as a number of a Magazine — making it safe for us to say 
that the printing costs in a year three times as much as does 
that of the Knickerbocker or American Monthly, which are 
published at the same price — five dollars a year. The Pearl is 
found, by 4 CAREFUL AND EXACT MEASUREMENT, to contain fif- 
teen hundred pages more than did the late New England Mag- 
azine — outieasures the Knickerbocker by six hundred, and 
the present American Monthly by one thousand pages ! — and 
this estimate does nor include the fifty-two pages of music 
which are inserted in the Pearl — the price of which, alone, 


could not possibly be less than five dollars. So much for many | 


margins and large type ! 








Names or Streets. —It seems to us that our worthy city 
authorities display a remarkable degree of taste — of what char- 
acter we will not mention — in bestowing appellations upon the 
thoroughfares of this metropolis. Indeed one might think that 
the world of appropriate names is exhausted —that invention 
alone can accomplish what tradition and association were once 


supposed to have had ability to furnish. Nor is the invention} 


which some of the appellations of our streets indicate of the 
happiest order — it is exceedingly poverty-stricken and barren. 


Here we have Bennet Street, North; there Bennet Street,| 


South. Atone point is Brighton Street, at another Brighton 


Street, North ; and we penetrate Centre Street, West, till we 
find ourselves in a maze in Centre Street, North, and approach- | 
ing Grove Street we behold Grove Street, North, and so on to}, 
the end. North and South, East and West tell us too plainly 
that there is much difficulty in finding a name. If they did not, 
we have sufficient proof in the score of foolish names which at 


this moment cluster at our pen’s nib, such as: Batterman 


Distill-house, Gouch, Henchman, Ivers, Kuhn, Moon, Saluta- 
tion, Southac, Sun-court, &e. 


Why is it that we have no street called by the original name 
of Boston? Why is it that that euphonious, poetical word || 
Suawwer, has never received any attention in the councils of! 
our eity government? Surely some principal highway may 


well be proud of bearing such a title. 





Parmer, Jones & Biake’s Perrumery.—If our readers de- 
sire * Sabean odors, grateful to the sense,’ let them call at 44/! 
Hanover Street, and inquire for the Odorifercus Compound. | 
The perfumery at this establishment is quite equal to that im- 


ported from any European city. 





Tne Liox Tueatre. — This establishment will be open next|/less, supposed us possessed of a sufficiency, having the power of 
week, probably. It is a fine house internally. 


|,ed for the tone which their performances have given to Ameri- | 





| 


| 
| 
\| It sets a debt of that account before us, 





’| upon three hills, hence, as Tremont Street is on the centre one, | ————————__ —__—__— 


Belcher, Butolph, Carnes, Carney, Chardon, Corn, Deacon, 








| r j 
La Somnamputa! La Somnampura !— Shall we stop here, Femace Poriticians.— We find the annexed paragraph in 
reader, or shall we say a word or two? We know how poor}|the Hon. Judge Thatcher's charge to the Grand Jury at the 
words are to express the power of that music wnich has sooth- || opening of the Municipal Court. The subject we have long 




































































ed, delighted, and charmed every heart — captivating the sense || considered important, and we may enlarge upon it by and by, 


as might superhuman influences, and making us happier, and, || when we notice the writings of Mrs. Hemans. 


It is beginning to be fashionable here and in Europe, for women, whom nature 
formed to temper man, by her gentler virtues, to desert her domestic altar and 


words are to declare what we would fain say — how insignifi- | 
cant written language becomes when called upon to describe || fireside, and to engage with fanatic zeal in the work of political reformation. 
A ‘ || For the sake of the peace of society, and to prevent those collisions which would 
that language which never was nor can be written except upon | | acquire a tenfold degree of virulence, were they mingled with the passions of the 
the memory and the heart, and which makes all etherial that it || sex, tne constitutions of our own country, in imitation of all wise systems of le- 
touches; and we shall be pardoned, therefore, if we express to || gislation, ancient and modern, have excluded women from a share in the admin- | 


4 . | istration of government. Is it not quite sufficient, that she has an appropriate 
Mrs. and Mr. Wood, and Mr. Brough our sincere thanks for the || is 


we believe, better than before. We know, we repeat, how poor || 
|| 
| 
| 











|| sphere of action, and an empire of herown?) The Author of nature has not form- } 
pleasure and profit —and not less of the latter than of the former || ea her to engage in the strife of party ; for that would convert our homes into k 
. . : ° 8 scenes sti is valry. ‘or is she qualified, by he rsica + 
— which we have derived from their efforts. This is acknowl- || scenes of domestic discord and rivalry Nor is she qualified, by her physical al 
° conformation and temperament, for the defence of the state. But weapons thrown $ 
edgement deservedly due to them. We have been wont to sing by feeble hands still indicate the martial spirit of the warriors ; — and I fear that 
the praises of earth — to describe and echo —feebly to be sure || some recent events in our own countiy will not tell well in history for the mod- 
—her continuous and myriad voices. — We have strung and || *!Y of the sex. 
> ly i ss human kind with our sense of grate- || - : , 
le . ae hich tl li Ik in tl grate-|!  Srrance anp Unexprctep.— We noticed in one of the 
2 e blessings which the solitary walk in the green|| , . . . . : \ 
ete ro } tl lias ¢ , b < || daily papers of this week an article which was given as a speci- } 
“s eneath the shadowing wood has bestowed — we | : 
aioe ai i cadena és ee, hip of tl init \||men of the poetry of the January number of the American 
ve told in song how lovely is the companionship of the spirits || ie : ; 4 are 
sony gti: d y 1 “s - f 4 A pu Monthly Maga. It is entitled Rosalia — is by Washington All- 
y scattered over nature; and shall we fail to use sim- || Gz ; ; 
- “ ncasansags ee 1 " iss i é " bted t || ston, contains several grammatical errors, and introduces such } 
wuage to declare how much we are indebted to art — 3 
ple languag + i i , ee t 7 i : || expressions as ‘makes my heart to overflow as from a thousand 
owerft as been her ministry about us — how overpow- || . . _ , . ’ 
how eae ae N i d A =e. i | ; ‘el springs ’ —‘ like ¢o this.” We did not expect such verses from 
ing her voices? No! the meed that is due to the trio which . . . ‘ 
ee : Mr. Allston — nor can we believe that they are in the Monthly. | 
we have named, we grant with our whole heart, and express more | | 
a | 
articularly to Mrs. Wood how we address kev voice. \| | 
particularly to} 7 1 Hannan More.— The works of Hannah More, complete ' 
Now we call thee heaven!y rain, | in seven volumes, have been published by the Harpers, and may 


For thy fresh, ce ntinued strain ; 
Now a hail, that on the ground 
Splits into light leaps of sound; 
Sprinkles now from singing fountains ; 
| Fairies heard on tops of mountains ; 
| Stars that make a distant tinkling 
While their happy eyes are twink’ ing; 
| Sounds for : cattered rills to flow to — 
| Music, for the flowers to grow to: 
| It really seemed as if a sprite 
Had struck among us, swift and light, 
| And come from some minuter star 
To treat us with his pearl guitar. 


| be found at Russell, Shattuck & Co.’s book store. Robinson 
Crusoe — a fine edition -- has just been issued,also. A volume, 
entitled ‘ Prose and Verse,’ by Isaac C. Pray, Jr., has just been 
published by Russell, Shattuck & Co. 





dum, for 1836. Boston: A. Mudge, W. 8. Fisher.— This, ! 
what the title expresses, is a useful almanac and contains a blank 
space to register each day’s events, &c. It may be found at 


| 
j 
| 
| Tur Every Day Book, or Almanac and Pocket Memoran- 
| 
| 
| Ticknor’s. 


To each of these distinguished foreigners we are much indebt- | 





| Farisr One I Love THEE STILL, as sung by Mr. Wood, from 
can theatricals and opera — for the power they have exercised | the original copy of Bishop, has been published by the enter- 
to forward the state of music in this country —and for the suc- || prizing Ditson, at No. 107 Washington Street. The Lake Erie 
cessful production of La Somnambula. | Waltz, by Charles Zeuner, is also published there. 





O call not to our mind what you have done! | 
Tue Youtn’s Keepsaxe.—John Allen & Co. have issueda 
|| Which shows us poor and bankrupt e’en in hopes. 


| We have not space to analyze La Somnambula, nor is it ne- || ble original articles. 


| neat little work, with this title, which contains several valua- 





|| cessary ; for lovers of the opera will not fail to behold and hear it. | 
|| It is deficient in very few requisites. We trust that those who A Question Poprrp anp Answered. — Why was the piece 
| are cast in the subordinate parts will soon become free from the signed‘ Quondam’ not inserted? Because we do not insert with- 


|| witchery of tlie principal performers, and remember to attend to || out knowing our authors — and the piece offered was stolen. 7m 
| 





|, their own business, which for several nights they have neglect- || 


| ed. It may be proper to specify that the end of the second act 
is thus overlooked — but who can blame when one of the finest | and characters. We shall endeavor to give, hereafter, a com- . 


Booxs — Booxs.— There are a plenty in market, of all sizes 


exits is made which was ever chronicled in the history of the) plete list of all new books of worth. 


4 ? | se 
stage: | 











1} Moyry. — Money is the root of allevil. We should like some 
|| Tremont.— There are strange orthoepists existing in our) of the root of all evil. 


Subscribers can have no objection to 
|, city, as any philologist will believe who hears the pronunciation | give away that, surely. 
|, of the simple wordewhich we have placed at the commencement 
| of this article. New Year’s Present.—A benison upon our subscribers in 
| through ignorance or affectation,in pronouncing, to divide the, whatever part of the confederacy they exist. We reiterate, a 
word thus: Trem-ont ; placing the accent on the first syllable.!| benison ! 


|| The word is derived probably from the Italian language, which || 
| i g 





It is the fashion, adopted by many, either || 





| has its root in the Latin, and is made up of the two words fri || Peter Partey’s Short Stories for Long Nights. —W. D. 
|;and monte, which signify /hrce and mountain. Boston is built Ticknor. — A work by Peter Parley. — Enough, we suppose. 


|| the name is peculiarly applicable ; and they who place the accent PHILADELPHIA CorresPpoNDENCE. — Who writes those letters 
on the last syllable, and divide the syllables between the e and in the Galaxy? The Eastern Penitentiary — capital ! 


the m, may be esteemed as worthy children of those fathers || 





who here settled for our happiness and prosperity, ¢ yho may . . 
ap} and prosperity, and who may || To rue Pvsiic.—A person, calling himself E. W. Rogers, 


has for several weeks past been soliciting subscriptions for the 
3oston Pearl —and is now in the vicinity of New York City. 
| The said Rogers is not our agent for the Pearl, and the public 
||is cautioned not to place any confidence in his assertions, or 
have any dealings with him connected with the work. — Dec. 
10th. 
> Publishers with whom we exchange will confer a favor 
| by inserting the above. 
| 
can he when every body owns them? Let Mr. Brooks be se- [Poa 
cured, and without delay. || 


\| 


well be supposed to frown on the barbarous and vandal innova- 
|, tions which would cast the associations of antiquity into an 
abyss of darkness and oblivion. 








| Brooks’ Lerrers.— Why does not the proprictor of the 
| Portland Advertiser secure to Mr. Brooks a copy-right on his 
lletters? It seems to us that our contemporaries have no right 
ito copy all that that gentleman writes. Ought he not to pay 
his travelling expenses, at least, with those productions? How 








THEATRICAL REGISTER. 





| LETTERS ABOUT OUR OWN CountTRY.— The first number of | = ssc ia Cinderella. en d Rake. 
. : . . . ’ ’ . 23. Barbe Seville. Marrie ake 
the series will be found in this day’s paper. Mr. Grant will | 3 Barbs . “ evill Marric d Rake. 

24. The Cabinet. Clari. 


25. Masaniello. My Fellow Clerk. Fighting by Proxy 
22. La Somnambula. Affair of Honor. 





the South. 





furnish one more on ‘ the East,’ and then pass our city, to i 


| 


| Grms.— There is a pamphlet, with this title, published by; 29. * “ My Fellow Clerk. 
| Light & Horton. We received none, however. They, doubt-'| 30. ¢ - Married Rake. | 
on. * vad 33 John Street. 





| 
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